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ABSTRACT 

During the last decade non-governmental organizations (NGOs) 
have been increasingly called upon to implement development programs. The 
question is no longer whether NGOs should play a role in the education 
sector, but how NGOs are most likely to fulfill their promise to improve the 
quality, equity, accountability, and pertinence of education in African 
countries. This paper reports on comparative case studies of the evolving 
role of NGOs in the education sector in Africa. Four countries were selected 
for this analysis: Ethiopia; Guinea, Malawi, and Mali. In all four countries, 
NGOs operate within the education system, many with U.S. Agency for 
International Development (USAID) support. Available documents describing and 
evaluating donor and NGO programs were reviewed in each country, and semi- 
structured interviews with key persons at both national and regional levels 
using identical protocols were conducted in each country. The study focused 
on four key themes that provide the basis of this paper's main chapters (2- 
5). The paper is divided into six chapters: (1) "Introduction"; (2) "How 

Governments and Non-Governmental Organizations Interact"; (3) "Education 
Policy and NGOs"; (4) "NGOs and Donors"; (5) "How NGOs Influence Civil 
Society"; and (6) "Summary and Lessons Learned." (BT) 
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Fundamentally, the question is no longer whether NGOs should play a role in the 
education sector, but how NGOs are most likely to fulfill their promise to improve 
the quality, equity, accountability, and pertinence of education in African countries. 

This paper looks comprehensively at how NGOs have become involved in the 
education sector: how their presence and relationships with governments? and 
donor partners evolved, what implications their presence has caused for 
educational systems and civil society and which contextual factors have affected 
NGOs’ interventions. The study analyzes four major areas of NGO involvement in 
the education sector: the relationship between NGOs and government; the role of 
NGOs in education policy; the relationship between NGOs and donors; and the 
influence of NGOs on civil society. 
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Chapter I. Introduction 



During the last decade non-governmental 
organizations (NGOs) have been increasingly tapped 
to implement development programs. In recent 
years, growing amounts of development resources 
have been channeled to and through NGOs in all 
sectors. And, in turn, NGOs working to alleviate 
poverty, improve social welfare, and develop civil 
society have become more dependent on 
international donors, leading to an explosive growth 
in local NGOs in many countries. 

This trend can also be found in the education sector, 
where most major donor agencies have increased the 
resources allocated through NGOs to implement 
their education programs. More and more, donors 
use international and local NGOs for education 
service-delivery in both formal and non- formal 
contexts. Most countries in Africa with a donor- 
supported program for the education sector have 
NGOs playing a significant implementing role. 

NGOs have not limited their education activities to 
service-delivery. They are also involved in lobbying 
and advocating for educational reform, working 
individually and through networks to participate in 
policy dialogue in many African countries. In the 
context of decentralization in Africa, NGOs are 
creating new spaces for civil society involvement in 
education. Recent Education For All (EFA) meetings 
in Johannesburg and Dakar recognized the vital role 
of NGOs in promoting universal and equitable 
quality of education. The EFA discussions have 
heralded NGOs’ new roles as alternative education 
providers, innovators, advocates, and policy dialogue 
partners. And donors have begun to engage in 
technical and institutional capacity-building programs 
for local NGOs. 

What explains this shift to an increasing presence of 
NGOs in the education sector? A myriad of 
justifications and assumptions can be found 
throughout the development literature as to why 
NGOs should play a growing role in the education 



sector, many that mirror the argument to increase the 
role of NGOs more generally. NGOs work at the 
“community-level,” thus affecting social change 
where others cannot; NGOs can represent and 
catalyze “civil society/* an element many consider 
critical for sustainability and democratization; and 
NGOs are simply more “efficient” than other 
partners. 

Trying to discern whether NGO interventions in the 
education sector have lived up to expectations is a 
complex task and is more theoretical than practical. 
This paper responds to a more modest, but 
ultimately more useful concern. It presents a 
comprehensive portrayal of how NGOs have in fact 
intervened in the education sector, how their 
presence and relationships with governments and 
donor partners evolved, what implications their 
presence has caused for educational systems and civil 
society, and which contextual factors have affected 
NGOs* interventions. Four major domains of 
NGOs* involvement in the education sector are 
analyzed in this study: the relationship between 
NGOs and government; the role of NGOs in 
education policy; the relationship between NGOs 
and donors; and the influence of NGOs on civil 
society. 

The lessons learned from this study are meant to 
inform those involved in educational development: 
ministries of education, NGOs, donors and civil 
society representatives. Why provide more 
information? After all, most of these actors seem to 
know what each other does in the field. In fact, they 
all tell stories of friction and frustration as well as 
tremendous successes. Often, however, each party’s 
interpretation of each other’s intentions and 
interventions radically differ. Dynamic interactions 
have taken place over the years and lessons can now 
be learned on the various roles and interpretations 
of NGOs and their partners. These interactions and 
their impact were analyzed across four African 
countries: Ethiopia, Guinea, Malawi, and Mali. 
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Developing an understanding of this evolving 
phenomenon will inform donors, USAID missions, 
and host governments as they design and manage 
NGO-implemented education programs; it will also 
assist NGOs themselves to possess a better 
understanding of the opportunities and constraints 
of working in education — based on the actual 
experience of NGOs in the field. 

This study was intended to respond to education 
partners’ programmatic needs with a particular focus 
on selected countries. In addition to this comparative 
analysis across the four countries, four “stand-alone” 
country -specific studies focusing on the role of 
NGOs in Ethiopia, Guinea, Malawi, and Mali were 
produced by African researchers and African 
research institutions in collaboration with the 
USAID country missions. A fifth one is scheduled to 
take place in South Africa. Advisory groups were 
formed in two countries before the study was 
conducted, to identify partners’ needs and concerns 
and to guide the research so that the lessons learned 
would indeed provide an answer to the specific 
questions raised on the role of NGOs in basic 
education. The advisory groups in Mali and Guinea 
were composed of donors, international and local 
NGOs, national representatives of parent-teacher 
organizations and teacher unions, and the ministry 
of education. They met before and after the study 
was conducted and they shared and discussed the 
findings together. An advisory group was also 
formed in Washington, DC. This group was 
composed of representatives of major donor 
agencies, UNESCO, and international NGOs, and 
met at the beginning and at the end of the process in 
January 2001 and January 2002. In all groups, the 
findings of the study and the lessons learned were 
discussed and a healthy dialogue on partnerships 
emerged. 

Fundamentally, the question is no longer whether 
NGOs should play a role in the education sector, but 
how NGOs are most likely to fulfill their promise to 
improve the quality, equity, accountability, and 
pertinence of education in African countries. 



The NGO Context 

Across the four countries, two key variables appear 
to have had the greatest affect on the specific 
evolution of NGO programs in the education sector. 
First, are the objectives and strategies of the NGOs 
themselves. Second, each country provides a unique 
combination of social and political realities that have 
shaped what NGOs can do. These two factors 
combine to shape the similarities and differences in 
the NGO stories told here. 

On one level, NGO programs in the education 
sector are quite similar across the four countries. 
Most are working at the community level to mobilize 
parents and other local non-government actors to 
improve conditions and accountability at school 
levels. Similar participatory methodologies are used 
by most of the NGOs surveyed by this study, 
though some notable exceptions are discussed at 
different points within the paper. On another level, 
however, NGO programs differ substantially in 
terms of their overall strategies and objectives. Some 
focus on providing services where communities lack 
access while others have more grandiose schemes. 

A final and very important element that defines the 
nature of NGO involvement in education is the 
particular blend of international and national NGOs 
found within any particular country and program. 
Both types of NGOs constitute the field of study 
for this paper. However, international NGOs have 
taken up the greatest part of our discussion because 
they tend to define, more than national ones, the 
kind of NGO programs that exist within a 
country — a result of the much larger resource base 
on which many national NGOs rely. But also 
international NGO programs tend to influence one 
another across countries. Many programs in the 
countries chosen for this study are often quite similar 
and their design has been influenced by the lessons 
learned in previous programs. 

The differences between the four countries, in terms 
of political, social and economic realities, explain the 
evolving path of NGO development. The degree of 
democratic tradition, of political and social stability, 
and of economic growth have all shaped what 
NGOs can and cannot do in a particular country. 
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Interestingly, a very important factor defining the 
relationships between NGOs and different actors 
within a country has simply been the amount of time 
that NGOs have been involved in the education 
sector. The following paragraphs provide a brief 
description of some salient political features of the 
four countries included in this study. 

'Ethiopia is a country fiercely proud of its rich 
history, language, art and the fact that it is the only 
African nation that was never colonized. Yet the 
country’s recent history has been brutal: civil war in 
the 1970s, sustained armed conflict until 1991 and 
again in the late 1990s, drought, and mass famine in 
1973 and 1984 that affected millions and claimed 
hundreds of thousands of lives. Throughout the 
1970s and 1980s, Ethiopia was a centrally planned 
economy and virtually all human activity was 
controlled by the state. Beginning in 1991, a new 
government reorganized the country into nine 
ethnically-based regions, which have some autonomy 
but fundamentally depend on the central 
government’s budget allocation. Overall, while the 
entire political and administrative machinery is still 
controlled by one single party and civil society is very 
weak, the idea of democracy and greater openness 
has expanded the space for NGO activities. Under 
the previous government, NGO involvement was 
almost non-existent and strictly limited to relief 
activities. But, in recent years, the number of 
registered NGOs in Ethiopia has grown rapidly to 
approximately 250, half of which are local NGOs. In 
the past three years, the number of NGOs involved 
in support to the education system has increased 
sharply as have NGO activities. But the models of 
the past are difficult to overcome and Ethiopia is still 
characterized by the influence and dominance of the 
state over virtually all aspects of society, including 
NGO programs. 

The Republic of Guinea has spent the greater part 
of its history since independence under one of the 
most oppressive regimes on the continent. The 
Sekou Toure reign was infamous for its brutality, its 
complete destruction of social organization and 
“civil society,” and its isolation. When Guinea finally 
emerged after the death of Sekou Toure in the mid- 
1980s, it had one of the least developed education 
systems on the continent. National NGOs were not 



only non-existent but almost any expression of civil 
society was unthinkable. Considerable donor and 
international NGO resources have since been 
mobilized to help develop the education system. 
Local NGOs, however, have been slow to participate 
in the education sector, until the World Bank Primary 
Education project began to contract all its school 
construction activity through these organizations. 
Since the 1990s, more than 700 classrooms have 
been built with support from these nascent local 
organizations. Guinea presents a case where a 
landscape virtually devoid of civil society quickly 
filled up with local NGO activity in the education 
sector because of donor financing. 

Malawi achieved independence from Britain in 1964 
under auspicious circumstances. Within weeks of 
independence however. Prime Minister Banda 
dismissed his rivals and began a process of 
repression. From the early 1970s to 1994, Banda held 
total political control, dispensing patronage and 
selecting and dismissing members of parliament and 
ministries at will. In 1993, all international assistance 
to Malawi was in danger of being discontinued as the 
donor community pressured the government to stop 
human rights abuses. The first national elections 
were held in 1994 and a new government took office 
on a platform of free primary education. After 
eliminating school fees, access to education increased 
dramatically, although direct and indirect costs of 
schooling continue to be prohibitive for the poorest 
families and the expansion of primary education is 
generally believed to have occurred at the expense of 
quality. Malawi has a long history of NGO 
involvement in education through religious education 
agencies that have directly provided education 
throughout the country. Other than the religious 
NGOs, very few NGOs have supported activities in 
education, in part due to the constraints placed upon 
them by the government. The history of tight state 
control lingers in government restraints over NGO 
programs. 

The Republic of Mali has a paradoxical position 
on the African continent. It is one of the poorest 
African countries, close to the bottom of almost 
every human development index. Until the end of 
the 1990s, it had one of the lowest primary 
enrollment rates in the world. However, Mali has a 
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vibrant civil society with promising experiments in 
democratization. NGOs are numerous, dynamic, well 
organized, and represent a well-established voice in 
politics and society. Also, and with particular 
relevance to this study, Mali is the home of the 
community school. Although certainly not the first 
place that community schools have been tried, the 
Malian experience gained international notoriety 
during the 1990s as a viable, albeit controversial, 
alternative to state-financed education. Key to the 
success (and controversy) of Malian community 
schools is the support they have received from 
international NGOs such as Save the Children, 

World Education, and others in partnership with 
local NGOs. Among the cases presented here, 

NGOs in Mali have had the most influence in the 
development of the education sector during the 
1990s. 

Methodology 

This paper is based on comparative case studies of 
the evolving role of NGOs in the education sector. 
Four countries were selected for this analysis: 
Ethiopia, Guinea, Malawi, and Mali. In all four 
countries, USAID has long-standing and substantial 
education programs. Also in all four countries, 

NGOs operate within the education system, many 
with USAID support. 

Two types of information were collected. First, 
available documents describing and evaluating donor 
and NGO programs were reviewed in each country. 
Second, semi-structured interviews with key persons 
at both national and regional levels using identical 
protocols were conducted in each country. The 
researchers interviewed representatives of national 
and international NGOs, donors, government and 
relevant civil society organizations. Because obtaining 
a representative sample was difficult, the researchers 
did not interview stakeholders at local levels; 
however, they did conduct numerous field visits to 
project sites to gain a fuller understanding of the 
kinds of interventions in place. 

In each country, the researchers examined the role of 
international and national NGOs and relationships 
they have developed with government, donors, policy 
makers, and civil society and with each other. 



Comparing and contrasting the opinions of different 
actors on the same phenomenon in specific countries 
was a special interest. By capturing the range of 
perspectives and experiences, these interviews with 
key actors at different levels of the system identify 
complex relationships and contradictions, and help 
develop a more nuanced understanding of the 
impact of NGOs on the education system. This 
approach tries to convey the phenomenon of NGOs 
from the perspective of those who have been 
intimately involved with their evolution. 

The objective of this study, however, is not to 
“measure impact.” This study does not advocate that 
one type of NGO program is more “sustainable” or 
creates more “achievement” or “equity.” Too much 
variation exists among the different programs in 
terms of objectives, methodologies, and contexts. 
Rather the study examines the types of relationships 
that typically evolved as NGOs establish and 
implement their programs, and how these 
relationships have interacted with overall program 
implem entatio n. 

Organization of the Document 

This study focuses on four key themes that provide 
the basis of the four chapters. Chapter Two reflects 
on the evolving relationship between government 
and NGOs in the education sector. It examines the 
impact of government attitudes about NGOs and 
NGOs’ attitudes about government. 

Chapter Three examines a particular kind of NGO/ 
government relationship — when NGOs try to shape 
education policy. This chapter looks at why and how 
NGOs try to do this and what the effects and the 
implications for education programs have been as 
well as the evolution of education systems. 

Chapter Four explores the specific relationship 
between donors and NGOs in the education sector: 
why and how donors have turned to NGOs, why and 
how NGOs have turned to donors, and what both 
actors have learned from this experience. 

Chapter Five turns to the relationship that exists 
between NGOs and “civil society” or non- 
governmental stakeholders. As mentioned above, 
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almost all the NGOs have worked at the community 
level with local actors. This chapter discussed the 
nature of this relationship and how it has evolved in 
the four countries studied. 

Chapter Six provides an overview of the principal 
findings, conclusions and recommendations that we 
hope will lead to more successful education 
programs and reform efforts on the African 
continent. 
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Chapter II. How Governments and Non-Governmental 
Organizations Interact 



In this chapter, we isolated three areas of 
government-NGO interaction that emerged in all 
four countries as central to government relationships 
with NGOs. Each arena is presented as a dynamic 
model, set in motion by the beliefs and attitudes 
both governments and NGOs bring to the 
relationship and the concrete actions each has taken 
to implement these assumptions. We hope this 
analysis will guide governments, NGOs, and donors 
to understand what factors need to be taken into 
consideration to navigate the dynamics in their own 
countries. This chapter focuses on why governments 
and NGOs do what they do, how they do it, and 
what types of interaction have developed as a result. 

Our framework for understanding NGO- 
government interaction is based on the contrasting 
perceptions of responsibilities, capacities, and 
motivations expressed by government and NGO 
personnel. The structure of the chapter is divided 
into three major sections, each of which begins with 
a graphic model. Each model presents: 1) a set of 
prevalent government and NGO beliefs about 
themselves and the other; 2) reappearing government 
and NGO actions into which these beliefs are 
translated; and 3) types of interrelationships 
frequendy emerging from those beliefs and acts. 

Each section focuses on a different type of tension: 
Section A explores differing government and NGO 
assumptions about what their rights and 
responsibilities are; Section B focuses on differing 
notions of one another’s capacity to provide 
adequate educational services; and Section C looks at 
the differing perceptions of what motivates and 
limits the educational activities each undertakes. 

While similar assumptions and actions were generally 
found in most of the four countries, government 
and the NGOs range in ability to implement their 
agenda in different contexts. The examples in each 
of the three sections were selected to demonstrate 
that range of beliefs and subsequent actions. Each 
section concludes with examples of productive 



interaction that have emerged in different countries 
out of specific types of tension. We believe that 
these dynamics of government-NGO interactions 
will not be “resolved” or disappear; they are areas of 
tension that continually define and redefine 
government-NGO relationships. 

A. Legitimacy: Government Rights and 

Responsibilities / NGO Responsibilities to 
Under-Served Communities 

This section explores the tensions between 
government assumptions about its rights and 
responsibilities and NGO beliefs about its 
responsibility to intervene where governments fail to 
meet these obligations. Each acts according to a 
perception of what they should be doing, which 
molds NGO roles as well as the interactions between 
NGOs and government. 

1. What Governments Believe Are Their 
Rights and Responsibilities 

Governments generally believe that it is their 
legitimate right and responsibility to control 
everything that happens in their country. Although 
government personnel often talk about partnerships 
with NGOs, they believe that the relationship should 
be government regulating NGOs. Education is, in 
part, about social and political control, so 
government reluctance to allow NGOs to work in 
this field is understandable. As a consequence, when 
NGOs work in this sector, they inevitably require 
some sort of accommodation with government. The 
amount of space allowed to NGOs in any given 
country is determined by political considerations as 
well as by any calculation of the contribution of 
NGOs to economic and social development. The 
degree to which governments do or do not actually 
regulate NGOs depends upon their politics, 
economic situation, and historical relationship with 
NGOs. Among the four study countries a wide range 
exists in the degree of government determination 
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over NGOs and their activities. In Mali, the 
government talks of its partnerships with NGOs, 
engages in joint educational planning with NGOs, 
and seldom exercises any limiting power over NGO 
programs. In Ethiopia, the government has 
deregistered, dissolved, or prevented NGOs from 
continuing their activities. 1 Many government 
officials interviewed for this study expressed 
considerable vehemence when discussing 
circumstances when NGOs representatives ignored 
their authority or overstepped perceived boundaries. 
Whatever the reason government officials convey for 
wanting to control NGO activity in the education 
sector, in each country in our study a sustained 
tension exists over the legitimacy of NGO 
interventions. 

2. How Governments Regulate NGOs 

License . Although differences exist in degree and 
techniques, all four governments attempt to control 
NGO activities. NGOs are required to register in all 
four countries. In Mali, the government must 
complete an NGO’s registration within three months 
from the time of application or the NGO is 
automatically registered. In Malawi, the process of 
registration can be slow, difficult and expensive. In 
Ethiopia, every NGO interviewed expressed how 
difficult it was to register. NGOs register through the 
national Disaster Prevention and Preparedness 
Commission (DPPC), because NGOs previously 
worked in emergency disaster relief. The process is 
complex and not transparent. First, the NGO is 
assigned to a geographic area. Then the NGO must 
get the local education office to write supporting the 
proposed activities. The NGO must then sign an 
agreement with the DPPC in Addis Ababa, which 
can require it to do things such as conduct a base line 
survey or get a letter from a donor describing 
support. Registration with DPPC is for three years, 
but NGOs must also register with the Ministry of 
Justice (MOJ), which lasts for only one year. The 
MOJ has been known to require members of the 
NGO’s board be acceptable to them. The 
registration route is so slow and expensive, due to 
the need to travel and for support staff, that local 



NGOs often cannot survive. 2 The registration 
process gives international NGOs an advantage over 
local NGOs because they often operate under 
memoranda of agreement with donors and the 
ministry, which allows them to avoid registering. 
International NGOs also generally find it easier to 
register because they have more money behind them 
and there is not the suspicion that they are tied to 
local politics. Since the Ministry of Education 
(MOE) does not review NGO plans as part of the 
registration process, it is often unaware of education 
activities being undertaken by NGOs, leading to 
complaints from both government and NGOs about 
the lack of a mechanism for coherent planning. 

Being a registered NGO is very important for an 
organization to have access to donor, government 
and even community resources. In Guinea, for 
example, only registered NGOs can bid on World 
Bank school construction contracts. Although the 
requirements for registration are not particularly 
stringent compared to those in Ethiopia, they still 
favor larger, better established organizations with 
good connections in the capital. 

Governments also enact laws that either deliberately 
or inadvertendy limit NGO freedom of action. The 
government in Malawi had allowed church NGOs to 
work in education for decades, but, with 
democratization in 1994, international NGOs and 
local NGOs began to emerge. As one government 
official said, “now there is a need to control 
them.. .closer consultation is needed so that the 
ministry is fully aware of what is happening on the 
ground.” This year Malawi’s Parliament passed a new 
Non-Governmental Organizations Act, which will 
create a NGO Registration Board, with the members 
selected by the government, to oversee NGO 
activities. A precondition for NGO registration will 
be that the NGO must be a member of a 
government-sponsored umbrella organization and 
have letters of permission from the appropriate 
ministry, indicating the sectors in which the NGO 
will be allowed to operate. Each year, NGOs will 
have to account for all activities to the Board and will 
be audited. NGOs have accused the government of 



1 In 1995, the government of Ethiopia nullified 45 NGOs that had been registered because they were said not to have begun their 
activities. In early 2001 , 12 NGOs, both international and local, were "deregistered” for not completing everything in their plans and 
becoming involved in income generation activities. 

2 For example, of the 1 10 NGOs that began the registration process in the SNNP region during the late 1990s, only 80 completed the 
process. 
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imposing unnecessary restrictions on them through 
this law, lobbying both Parliament and the president 
to prevent it from being passed. 

Not all laws that constrain NGO programs were 
initially written for that purpose, but they can act to 
do so until policy change occurs. In Ethiopia, each 
region receives a general, block grant type of funding 
from the central government. In an effort to 
promote equity among the regions, any money 
brought into one region by an NGO is supposed to 
be subtracted from the total amount sent to that 
region by the government. Obviously, regional 
governments are not eager to give up funding for an 
NGO to set up an activity within their region. One 
regional government prevented a World Learning 
program from starting for almost a year; it only 
began after USAID established an “incentive fund” 
to help offset the loss in national funding which the 
region would suffer. Although this policy continues 
to exist, over the last few years, as acceptance for 
NGOs has grown, it has tended to be increasingly 
overlooked. 

Area of Operation* Although governments in all 
four countries want to control education activities, 
they have realized that they cannot do everything 
themselves. Aside from the more philosophical 
concerns regarding the role of government in society 
and in the education sector, more pragmatic 
constraints exist — governments do not have the 
resources necessary to deliver the depth or scope of 
education coverage mandated. A number of 
government officials indicated that one reason the 
NGOs were “allowed” to function in certain regions 
or take on certain educational activities was because 
government could not because of structural 
adjustment and/or economic crisis. Most 
governments find it hard to admit that they cannot 
fill all the gaps. One way governments can feel that 
they are meeting their responsibilities and yet let 
NGOs take on some education burdens is for the 
government to limit NGO programs by directing 
where, geographically, and what type of activities 
NGOs can operate. For example, the licensing 
process in Ethiopia tightly controls the district in 
which each NGO has permission to work. When 
Save the Children first began its community school 
program in Mali, it was told by the government to set 



up its pilot schools on the periphery of the country, 
far away from centers of power and in regions that 
are difficult and expensive for the government to 
reach. 

The governments in all four countries expressed 
preferences for NGO involvement in education- 
related activities not generally considered to be part 
of government responsibility. Most educational 
systems run from the central MOE, through regional 
and district offices, to the school, but do not extend 
to the community beyond the school/ Consequently, 
NGOs are almost always encouraged to engage in 
social mobilization or “sensitization” programs, an 
activity usually beyond the current scope of 
government responsibility. Many, and possibly most, 
NGO programs in education have been designed to 
support formal education through community 
mobilization or school committee and PTA training. 
Because governments tend to focus on broader 
access to education, they are also usually more willing 
to let NGOs grapple with issues such as girls* 
education and quality of education. 

Although “ceding** certain domains of activity to 
NGOs is often pragmatic, interviewees insist that 
government must decide where and how NGOs are 
allowed to function. Government officials were 
annoyed when they felt NGOs trespassed 
geographically or technically on their program. 
Although government is often obliged to allow 
NGOs to play a certain role, officials wished to 
determine where and how the NGO could work. 

Standards . Rather than keeping NGOs out of the 
country, the sector, or a certain type of activity, 
governments often control NGOs through 
adherence to educational standards. Because 
standards are often subject to interpretation and 
change, and may or may not be applied, they are 
difficult for NGOs to circumvent. NGOs in 
education most often encounter government 
standards in community school activities. However, 
government standards for teacher recruitment and 
teacher training, and for selecting the schools to 
receive support, have influenced NGO programs. 

The domains where NGOs are most constrained by 
the government are meeting the standards for school 
construction, curricula, teacher qualifications, and, 




1 This has not always been the case. Until the 1980s, many governments saw working with communities to increase their support for 
education as part of their role. 
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less frequently, school committee or parent 
organization membership. The issues of standards 
will be discussed more completely in the next 
section. 

3. What NGOs Believe Are Their 
Responsibilities 

Most international and local NGOs work close to 
communities, especially disadvantaged communities, 
because that is where they see the most need for 
their assistance. The institutional and financial 
capacity of African governments can no longer serve 
the most difficult to reach areas of the countries. As 
a consequence, NGOs have often established their 
programs in those parts of the country where 
government cannot or will not supply services. 
NGOs believe that they have a legitimate right to 
intervene where governments have failed to meet 
their commitments to communities. 

In addition, international NGOs seek to empower 
communities as a way to strengthen them and to 
improve access to and quality of education. Many 
NGOs working in education today began through 
integrated community development programs, which 
generally included a literacy component, or 
sponsorship of children. Working in adult literacy 
often led them to work with out-of-school children 
in the same communities. Another route many 
NGOs have followed into the education sector has 
been through social mobilization, an area where 
NGOs have worked since the 1960s. The basic goal 
of strengthening communities — to assist them to 
secure needed resources and to participate in the civil 
society of their country — continues to influence the 
types of programs that NGOs implement in 
education. NGOs focus most of their activities in 
underserved communities not only because this is an 
area where they are less likely to compete with 
government, but also because it is where they believe 
they should be operating. What has come to define 
their niche in the education sector is pardy the 
product of where they have seen an absence of 
government. 



4. How NGOs Work in Communities 

Resources . Most NGOs began working in 
communities to supply resources, sometimes in the 
form of disaster relief. Among the NGOs involved 
in education activities in the countries studied, all 
bring resources with them to the communities within 
which they work. The resources are most apparent in 
the case of community schools, where NGOs might 
supply concrete things such as tin roofs and teacher 
salaries. Local NGOs and their proximity to a 
community serve as a conduit through which 
resources from donor/international NGO- 
supported programs can flow to the community. In 
all cases, NGOs bring their skills and experience into 
communities, shaping experiences of change in ways 
that can provide models for future community 
activities. 

Community Participation . For governments, 
community participation in education most often 
means supplying resources, both funding and labor, 
to support local schooling. The World Bank program 
in Guinea shows how NGOs have mobilized 
communities to provide counterpart funds for 
school construction grants. Initially most 
mobilization or sensitization campaigns in education 
focused on encouraging parents to provide resources 
to create and support educational needs and to send 
their children, especially girls, to school. For example, 
Plan Guinea, an affiliate of Plan International, has 
supported the girls education unit of the MOE 
through several sensitization campaigns at both 
national and local levels. Increasingly NGO 
mobilization of communities has expanded to other 
areas, such as assisting communities to assume 
responsibility for improving school quality. The 
methodologies for working in a community have also 
begun to change, moving increasingly away from 
telling the members of the community what they 
should do, to involving them in decision-making 
activities. More participatory approaches, which 
include facilitating community discussions and 
negotiations to decide what their problems are, how 
they might be solved, and how to implement those 
solutions, are being used by NGOs, in part because 
they better support the double goal of most 
NGOs — improving education and strengthening 
civil society. 4 In Malawi, the Centre for Creative 



4 Their role in strengthening civil society will be discussed more completely in Chapter V. 
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Community Mobilization (CRECCOM) works with 
communities using a wide range of participatory 
techniques. CRECCOM began working in girls’ 
education and has expanded its activities to 
education quality and HIV/AIDS. 

Capacity Building. NGOs also assist in creating or 
training school committees and/ or parent-teacher 
associations (PTAs), organizations through which 
communities can gain control of their own schools. 
In Mali, World Education’s program is based on two 
hypotheses. First, it asserts that it can transform the 
nature of parents’ associations in Mali to be more 
participatory, democratic, accountable, and capable 
of representing the interests of parents’ vis-a-vis the 
education system. Second, it claims that changing the 
quality of these associations will have a positive 
impact on school access, quality, and equity. In 
Guinea, a similar World Education program only 
works with the parents’ associations of government 
schools. In Ethiopia, World Learning and Tigray 
Development Association have implemented 
programs to support improvement in educational 
quality, girls’ participation, and community 
involvement through building the capacity and 
motivation of school management committees. 

5. How Government Regulation and 
NGO Community Focus Interact 

Government and NGOs can hold compatible beliefs. 
For example, government would like NGOs to work 
with marginal populations or on the periphery of the 
society; this is just where NGOs believe that they 
should be operating. Government would like NGOs 
to engage in activities that fall outside the educational 
domain; most NGOs believe that one of their 
primary goals should be to assist and strengthen 
communities. Programs that fit within these desires 
make everyone happy. However, as the following 
examples show, the impacts of such programs 
remain on the edges of the education systems and 
are unlikely to create changes in the systems 
themselves. 

Government-Controlled NGO Activities. In 1994, 
upon urging from the World Bank, the government 
of Guinea adopted a new policy for classroom 
construction. Rather than relying on local 



entrepreneurs, the Guinean government decided to 
contract with local NGOs. The Guineans and the 
World Bank had several reasons for shifting 
strategies. First, using local entrepreneurs proved to 
be costly and unreliable. The government and the 
World Bank believed that local NGOs were more 
accountable and efficient. Local NGOs were also 
thought to be capable of “mobilizing community 
participation” in school construction. Mobilization 
has meant that communities provide funding or in- 
kind resources to the construction efforts. In many 
cases, communities also received some sort of 
training, in school maintenance for example. Also, as 
part of the “mobilization” process, NGOs 
supported local publicity campaigns to promote the 
importance of schooling and the advantages to 
contributing to the program. This approach has been 
considered a resounding success by government and 
donors. The government’s objectives regarding this 
program were realized — more and better schools 
were established with the same resources. In fact, the 
World Bank project exceeded its construction target 
by more than 50 percent. The local NGOs that have 
contracted with government formed a clear, well- 
defined relationship with the government and few 
opportunities or reasons exist for conflict, 
competition, or misunderstanding. 

NGO Activities in Communities and Deference 
to Government. In Malawi, CRECCOM is a local 
NGO that grew out of a USAID education project. 
Today the MOE has only good things to say and 
holds it up as an example of what an NGO should 
be. One reason lies in how CRECCOM has defined 
its work. CRECCOM believes that what it offers is 
its methodology for working in communities. 
Although CRECCOM’s methodology was developed 
around the issue of girls’ education, it was later 
applied to quality of education issues. More recently, 
CRECCOM has used the same community social 
mobilization techniques to address issues of HIV / 
AIDS and worked directly for the Ministry of 
Forestry and Tourism to assist in resolving tensions 
around poaching at a national game park. Working to 
change attitudes in communities is the activity in 
which government officials generally believe NGOs 
should be involved. In addition to engaging in a 
government-approved type of NGO activity, 
CRECCOM has developed a deferential style for 
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interacting with the government that heads off 
conflict and competition. Its director, who worked in 
the MOE for 28 years, listed some of the strategies 
CRECCOM has used to build this acceptance. He 
said “Never go to the government in the stance of 
knowing more than they do. . .Let them take your 
ideas. . .Bend your work to complement what the 
government is doing. . .Always invite the government 
to see what you are doing. Invite the government to 
monitor your programs. . .Keep allowances lower 
than those for government employees so as not to be 
seen as wasteful. . .Offer frequent briefing seminars, 
inviting the government and donors. . .Use a great 
deal of publicity.” 

Partnerships . The term “partnership” has become 
an increasingly popular term in NGO -government 
relations. It signifies an admission that, whatever 
NGOs and governments believe their responsibilities 
to be, they do need to work together. In Guinea, the 
term partnership is used regularly by Aide et Action 
and Plan International to signify a realization that 
their programs must provide technical and other 
resources to government to bolster its participation 
in their programs. Although the notion of 
partnership reflects a certain admission of mutual 



dependence, it does not signal an end to tension. 
“Partnership” in the discourse and actions of 
government officials often means (re)gaining control 
for the government and often a compromise in what 
NGOs wish to implement. Governments talk about 
better defining the role of NGOs in the sector, but 
assume that they will be the ones doing the defining. 
Partnerships can also provide a means for controlling 
NGO activities. In Malawi, one government official 
defined partnership as the government deciding what 
would be done, donors funding these activities, and 
NGOs implementing the plans. The more powerful 
the government, the more it can define its 
partnerships with NGOs. In Ethiopia, where the 
government is strong and the NGOs weak, a 
government official described partnerships with 
NGOs as “there is some shaping of the (NGO) 
program that goes on. But if the government needs 
work in a specific area or type of program and it is 
not where the NGO wants to work or what they 
want to do, then they resist.” Within a context where 
government institutional capacity is weak and the 
NGOs are strong, as in Mali, NGOs see partnership 
to mean that government officials have accepted the 
prominent and legitimate role of NGOs in the 
sector. However, even in this case, Malian 
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government officials insist that they alone should 
establish the terms of the partnership. 

B. Capacity: Government Efficiency / NGO 
Effectiveness 

This section explores the tensions between 
government perceptions of NGO capacity and 
NGO perceptions of government capacity. 

1. NGO Perceptions of Government 
Efficiency 

NGOs working in education in Africa tend to believe 
that governments are inefficient in providing access 
to quality education for all members of the society. 
Education statistics that demonstrate the failures of 
governments to adequately supply quality schooling 
in most African countries support this conclusion. 
Governments, however, say they are not inefficient, 
but, rather, that they simply do not have enough 
resources. They argue that they would be as efficient 
as NGOs if they had as much money to spend. 

Because it is more difficult and expensive to reach 
marginal populations or communities on the 
periphery, government has most often failed to meet 
access and quality needs in these areas. To fill this 
gap in schooling, NGOs have frequentiy stepped in 
to supply education. Often there are no clear 
guidelines or policy regarding alternative approaches 
to basic education for children, as non-formal 
education is generally associated with adults. The 
MOE is usually not involved in NGO registration 
and often has no mechanism to learn about NGO 
activities. Thus, in most cases, the NGO starts its 
program and then tries to work out whatever issues 
emerge with the government. Usually more issues 
arise when NGOs attempt to supply education than 
when they work to support government schools 
through social mobilization or school committee 
training. And most of these issues revolve around 
government standards for school construction, 
teacher qualifications, and curricula. 

2. How NGOs Supply Schooling 

For many NGOs, creating community schools is a 
response to the inefficacy of government. Some type 



of NGO-supported community schools exist in all 
four countries, but the experience of the community 
schools created by Save the Children and World 
Education in Mali with USAID funding provides the 
most information. With exceptionally low enrollment 
rates (under 20 percent in 1990), large areas of the 
rural Malian countryside had absolutely no public 
schools, and one of the worst girls schooling ratios 
in the continent. Furthermore, secondary and 
university students had essentially hijacked the 
education system with periodic strikes and schools 
closures, making it virtually impossible for 
government to focus on the needs of basic 
education stakeholders. Almost all Malians 
interviewed claim that NGOs work in the education 
sector because the MOE was so ineffective. 
Nevertheless, until 1995, community schools in Mali 
were not registered as institutions of learning; this 
prevented their pupils from transferring to an 
equivalent grade in a government school and sitting 
for the primary school leaver exams. Since that time, 
almost all communities with NGO-supported 
schools have struggled with local and regional 
authorities to register their (community) school. 

In Ethiopia, N GO-sponsored community school 
programs have sprung up in many parts of the 
country. Local NGOs have generally initiated these 
small programs with support from international 
NGOs. The government has watched these small 
projects but not attempted to regulate them because 
they have been defined as “non-formal,” and, 
consequently, outside the realm of government 
responsibility. No uniform policy exists for students 
from non-formal community schools to continue 
their education in formal government schools. There 
is no consistent practice, either transfer or 
graduation, as to whether or not students who 
complete programs will be allowed into formal 
schools at the appropriate grade level. The decision 
often depends on who is making decisions at that 
time. An NGO facilitator in Ethiopia said, “The 
education officers (district and zone) thought that an 
alternative approach to the formal system was below 
standard and wasting children’s time.” Part of the 
obstacle to allowing students to transfer is the 
government’s belief that NGO-supplied schooling 
does not meet national or regional standards. 
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In Malawi, religious institutions have a long history 
of supplying education. 5 However, in 1994, with the 
election of the new government, these schools were 
integrated into the national system. Most schools in 
Malawi were originally built by religious 
organizations and are still frequently referred to as 
"owned” by a specific church. Recently, religious 
NGOs have become increasingly confrontational 
over teacher posting and the curriculum in the 
schools they support. The government curriculum 
does not include a religious education and the 
ministry believes all schools must use their 
curriculum. One Catholic church representative said, 
C( We do not agree with certain policies such as the 
scraping off of Bible knowledge.” The Muslim 
community has been angered by pictures of Islamic 
religious figures in the national curriculum, as human 
images are contrary to Islamic practice. Some 
religiously -affiliated schools have closed in an 
attempt to force the government to accept their 
choices of teachers and curricula. 

3. Government Perceptions of NGO 
Skills 

Some of the continuous pressure put on NGO- 
supported alternative schooling lies in government 
perceptions of NGO capacity. Governments have 
hired individuals with training and experience in 
education to design and manage the country’s 
education system. The MOE runs teacher training 
colleges, writes curricula, selects and hires teachers, 
and sets standards for the entire system through its 
policies. The MOE perceives local NGO personnel 
as individuals with no training or experience in 
education. The government sees international NGOs 
as having more experience in education, especially 
when government staff has been hired by the 
NGOs. Plus, international NGOs frequently employ 
local NGOs to implement their programs without 
supplying what the government considers sufficient 
monitoring and supervision. Thus, local education 
offices must supervise the local NGO activities, a 
situation frequently described as a partnership by the 
government and a proof of sustainability by the 
donors, but also one that further saps the time and 
energy of the already over-extended district 
education staff. Governments believe that its 
responsibility is to maintain quality, standards, and 



uniformity and often feel that NGOs deliberately 
ignore government policy. All governments require 
continued legitimization through effective provision 
of services, yet they fear that NGOs could 
undermine government legitimacy if their provision 
of education services is seen as superior. 

4. Government Standards 

Government standards are a way for governments to 
control NGOs, but, in most cases, these standards 
existed prior to NGO involvement in the education 
sector. In Malawi, the standards for school 
construction have prevented both donors and 
NGOs from building less expensive schools for 
many years. Recently, teacher qualifications were 
increased, not to limit NGOs but to maintain 
minimum quality standards. This is not unique to 
Malawi. A Guinean official who visited the Save the 
Children community school program in Mali 
declared, "We will never allow such chicken coops to 
be established in our country.” 

Standards for Classroom Construction, The 
government of Malawi is proud that its standards for 
classroom construction have not been influenced by 
NGO programs. They say that they learned their 
lesson in 1967, when communities engaged in self- 
help school construction. Less than ten years later, 
they say, these schools had fallen down. Since 1985, 
the government has been committed to building 
schools that will serve for at least 25 years, a decision 
they say is supported by a cost-benefit analysis they 
conducted. The government also believes that if a 
school environment is not attractive, then neither 
pupils or teachers will want to remain, and pupil 
drop-out and a shortage of teachers in rural areas are 
two major problems in Malawi’s education system. 

Standards for Teacher Qualifications, 
Government personnel have a low opinion of most 
NGO teachers’ qualifications and feel that the 
limited training provided is inadequate. They believe 
that the formal teacher training of public school 
teachers not only provides them with the required 
skills, but also insures a more mature teacher. In 
Mali, government school teachers and government 
officials complain about the quality of teachers in 
community schools, speaking with derision about the 



5 Primarily Catholic, Presbyterian, Muslim, and Seventh Day Adventist. 
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purported “fact” that they are semi-literate. A Malian 
teacher, responding in a seminar where student 
achievement in public and community schools was 
compared, declared, “Are we going to accept that 
despite our training, our experience, and our 
membership to the professional teacher corps that 
these (community school teachers) are our equals?” 
Any discussion of how these less trained teachers 
could provide an equal level of service is dismissed 
with vehemence. Governments also believe that they, 
not communities, should recruit teachers and make 
decisions about teacher postings. In some countries, 
there has been conflict over churches* desire to select 
their own teachers, who may or may not meet 
government criteria. Government is generally able to 
enforce its teacher qualification standards because, 
for an education program to be sustainable, the 
government has to agree to take over the teachers* 
salaries. 

Curriculum . Curriculum is a key policy issue in all 
four countries. However, the degree to which it is 
enforced varies. In most regions in Ethiopia, NGO- 
sponsored schools are not forced to follow the 
regional curriculum, partly because these schools are 
classified as non-formal, and not all regions have a 
standard curriculum for children in alternative 
schooling situations. This issue is also very new in 
Ethiopia and the regional governments have not 
decided what alternative schools should be doing. In 
Mali, the curriculum has traditionally been the key 
issue of contention between government and 
NGOs. The recent development of a new national 
curriculum, accepted by government, incorporates 
some of the community school curriculum. 
International NGOs in Mali have all decided that 
they would use the government’s curriculum in their 
community schools, thus the tensions around 
curriculum have dissipated. 

5. How Government Standards and 
NGO Attempts to Supply Education 
Interact 

Save the Children has attempted to supply education 
in all four of the study countries; and each program 
is unique. Although it would be simplistic to reduce 
the variations in these programs to a single cause, 
one difference has been the various governments* 



position on education standards. In each country, 
Save redefined its program in a context shaped by 
government standards, its own previous experience, 
the country’s changing history, the type of funding 
they had to work in education, and the specific 
expertise of the local Save staff. 

Mali: Access. The first three Save the Children 
community schools in Mali in 1991, financed by 
sponsorships and a private donor, were designed 
according to the practice used in Save’s integrated 
development programs, going to communities and 
listening to what they were told about the obstacles 
to education. Initially the government told them to 
set up their schools on the edges of the country, but 
three years later, 200 schools existed and the 
government was claiming ownership. The rapid 
expansion resulted from publicity of these 
community schools, pressure on the government to 
legalize non-government schools, and substantial 
donor grants to NGOs to support more community 
schools. The government also saw the community 
schools as a way to defray expenses and stretch 
public budgets, as the communities financed a 
substantial part of their own schools. All of these 
factors, plus the major need to expand access to 
schooling in Mali, contributed the fantastic 
expansion of community schools in Mali. There are 
now 786 Save community schools in Mali, reaching 
47,502 students. Save feels it cannot support more 
schools and wants to stop expanding. Although 
improving access to schooling was the initial 
program goal, this has slowly evolved to include 
improvements in quality. 

Malawi' Quality. Save the Children began its project 
in early 1994 with eight pilot schools modeled on the 
successful community school program in Mali. But 
in 1 994 Malawi had its first election and the new 
government came into power on a platform 
committed to dropping all school fees. This meant 
that Save’s proposal had been agreed to by one 
government, but had to be renegotiated with a new 
government during a period of extreme change in 
the education sector. The three major innovations of 
the Save model all conflicted with the new 
government policy: 1) the reduced Save curriculum, 
which involved teaching four subjects in the early 
standards, sharply abbreviated the eight subjects in 
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